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deduced as in reason its conclusions are grounded in the more funda- 
mental disciplines. On the other hand, it may grow up in inde- 
pendence of these, and at times react upon them. Or the personality 
of the philosopher, above all his political experience and that of the 
people to whom he owes allegiance, may affect the closeness of the 
connection in question, may give rise to cross-currents and counter- 
currents of opinion, in fine, may create tendencies which essentially 
modify the doctrinal result. And from this conclusion corollaries 
follow of a certain importance for the thinking of to-day. In view 
of the complexity of the problem, a degree of caution is indicated in 
appraising the responsibility of abstract thought for the present 
crisis of civilization, and a fortiori in arguing reflexly from the 
bearing of philosophy on the situation to the truth or falsity of this 
or that particular system. Such care will bring the philosophical in- 
vestigator closer to a full realization of the varied elements in the 
case. It will enable philosophy at large to bear its part the better in 
the task of reconstruction which lies before the world. 

A. C. Armstrong. 
Wesletan University. 



DR. STRONG'S PANPSYCHIC THEORY OP CONSCIOUSNESS 
AND PERCEPTION 

IN his able and thorough survey of the problems of psychology and 
epistemiology 1 Dr. Strong propounds a theory which challenges 
almost equally every current philosophical system of knowledge old 
or new ; it is a bold attempt to construct a coherent epistemology on 
a purely panpsychic basis, and to show that "a psychic ego can 
come by evolution only out of a psychic world" (p. 322) — that what 
"appears to us as physical is in itself psychical" (p. 2). His 
panpsychism is of a very marked character. It is not that Mind or 
Reason is at the heart of things, but "Mind has been evolved out of 
mind-stuff" (p. 17); and mind-stuff again is feeling or sentience 
(p. 11). That the ego with all its complex activities has evolved 
will scarcely be questioned; but in what sense and to what degree 
its psychic character necessarily implies a world of the same nature 
is a difficult problem with reference to which I should like to con- 
sider Dr. Strong's main arguments. 

1. His title, I venture to think, does not quite indicate the exact 
nature of the subject, which seems to me to be the origin of knowl- 

* The Origin of Consciousness. (Macmillan), 1918. (In some cases my 
quotations are abridged, and the italics my own.) 
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edge together with the nature of mind, rather than of consciousness 
in itself, or (alternatively) of consciousness as subservient to and 
operative in knowledge as a. final resultant system; 2 for conscious- 
ness is only the function of mind, not its substance; 3 "what we 
introspect is not consciousness but feeling," (p. 11) ; its evolution 
therefore must be inseparable from that of mind and its products. 

As thus dependent on consciousness, Dr. Strong maintains that 
our knowledge of real existence is essentially at once (a) direct, (b) 
adventitious or occasional, and (c) vehicular. "That the object is 
independent, and knowing an attempt to exhibit it as it is independ- 
ently, belongs to the very idea of knowing" (p. 172) ; — "Knowledge 
(is) really knowledge. The essences given are . . . loopholes through 
which we really contemplate (reality). Knowledge is the merest 
cobweb, but over which we may get safely across to reality" (p. 
235) ; and it is from this realist standpoint that I wish to examine 
Dr. Strong's position as to the vehicular function of consciousness 
and the psychic character of the world of sense-perception. 

2. In the first place every function may be said to be necessarily 
as such "vehicular," in the sense that it brings about a certain 
result or sets up a certain relation, impossible apart from the func- 
tion ; Dr. Strong, however, goes beyond this general principle, main- 
taining that in cognition there are concerned, together with the ob- 
ject and ego, what he calls "essences" or "given essences," which 
while relating them are distinct from both (p. 170). "What is 
given in sense-perception is not the object as an existence, but the 
object as an essence" (p. 36), which again "is only a presumptive 
revelation of an object" (p. 38), — "an entity or subsistent, a being 
of the logical type — a universal of the lowest grade" (p. 39). 

Plainly therefore the givenness of essences is not identical with 
the existence of objects; consciousness is not perception; 4 and thus 
there "must be added, to transform consciousness into knowledge, 
affirmation or belief ; the implicit assumption that the given-essence 
does in fact reveal an existing object" (p. 39). An assumption, be 
it noted— not "inference, explicit or implicit. . . . Cognition is ex- 
tremely simple; it is nothing but the givenness of an essence, and 
the acting as if an object existed;" 3 so that, although Dr. Strong on 
the whole severely criticizes Kant, he here places cognition in the 
same category as the als ob of the Kantian system. 

s Cf. Chap. X., beginning, p. 11. 

s ' ' The function by which things are given — i. e., the same as awareness or 
givenness" (p. 36) ; also, essentially, a relation (p. 31). 

* Consciousness is (p. 36) the same as awareness, which itself is givenness 
from the "apposite end" (p. 30). 

s P. 40. Cf: also — "we possess a well-nigh irresistible instinct impelling 
us to act as if objects existed" (p. 222). 
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3. But this view raises at once two fundamental difficulties, in so 
far as, according to the implications of Dr. Strong's own theory, we 
seem debarred from all perceptual certainty of real existence, and 
therefore also deprived of any proper basis for the revelatory func- 
tion which he assigns to essences. 

For Dr. Strong holds that "external things alone are entitled to 
be called objects of perception" (p. 7) — "the proper object of per- 
ception is a thing" (p. 9) — "our theory of perception has become 
a direct theory 6 . . . the idealistic and representative theories being 
infected with fallacy" (p. 8) ; and it is solely on this accepted basis 
of real existence directly perceived that he constructs his theory of 
essences to account for it. The essence is specifically contrasted 
with real existence; the term "means entity or subsistent, i. e.. a 
being of the logical type, not an existent either physical or psycho- 
logical" (p. 39). 

Now as resting on this realistic basis, the "essence" theory may 
be true or false; but its truth (or falsity) can be discovered and 
determined only with reference to this basis of accepted fact which 
it is an attempt to explain ; and obviously if this basis itself disap- 
pears, the theory in its bearing on reality must also completely 
vanish with it. But Dr. Strong's arguments finally result in this 
basal position being converted into a mere assumption, unproved 
and unprovable — "It is impossible to prove that cognition is really 
such — that the object is there as it appears to be. Cognition can 
not be based on reason. Cognition has an instinct attached to it, 
(which) takes for granted the conditions in which it has been devel- 
oped; has been evolved in a world in which there were objects to 
be affirmed — that is the best explanation of its existence" (pp. 220- 
222). But surely such an "explanation" is a sheer begging of the 
whole question at issue ; and the two illustrations which Dr. Strong 
uses as being analogous to instinctive cognition are invalid, since 
they themselves imply prior cognition and can not therefore be 
strictly parallel to it. T It is surely wholly illogical to construct a 
theory which purports to account for certain real phenomena, and 
afterwards to assume these very phenomena themselves ; and though 
cognition may be allowed to take its own conditions for granted, it 
does not therefore follow that thought can do the same. 

For to regard the validity of cognition as consisting in "a. well- 

e That is as compared with Dr. Strong 's previous view in Why the Mind 
has a Body. — "Idealistic," here as in current discussion generally, is akin to 
subjeetivist ; Hegel's usage in, e. g. "Every genuine philosophy is idealism" 
{Ency., see. 95) appears to be wholly lost sight of. 

7 By "nutrition" Dr. Strong appears to mean food-seeking instinct; "nu- 
trition " is a vague term denoting in the main a number of diverse processes. 
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nigh irresistible instinct impelling us to act as if objects existed" (p. 
222) is erroneous in both logic and psychology; — as a criterion, it 
fails to differentiate between insanity, hallucinations, and normal 
action, which all alike, as purely instinctive action, would testify to 
real existence; but apparently this instinct demands a further cri- 
terion, for "to recognize anything as existing is to recognize the 
presence of a source of change" (p. 43) — and again instinctively, 
since change is existential. But though cognition controls and ex- 
presses itself in action, this is voluntary, 8 and thereby implies the 
independent priority of cognition purely as such; all deliberate 
action, e. g., demands and presupposes cognition; and it is sheer 
confusion to wholly identify cognition thus with instinctive action. 
It is finally probaibly only an apparent contradiction that after 
stating that "cognition can not be based on reason" (p. 221) Dr. 
Strong should add that "after all, knowledge has been demonstrated 
to be really knowledge" (p. 235). 

4. The theory that cognition impels us irresistibly to believe 9 
in real existence recalls some features in Locke's epistemology. The 
mind, for Locke, took its ideas from the beginning to represent the 
real world — to be appearances of real existence. "All simple ideas 
carry with them a supposition of a substance wherein they inhere ; ' ' 10 
and this indubitable implication of reality arises from the simplicity 
of our basal ideas together with the passive attitude of the mind 
towards them; although for Locke this is a necessity of thought, 
while Dr. Strong regards it as instinctive; and just as Dr. Strong 
holds that ' ' introspection may be held to be approximately adequate 
knowledge" 11 (p. 231) and that we are thus enabled "to turn the 
agnostic position," so Locke maintained that w r e obtain an imme- 
diate certainty of experience in the existence of the conscious subject ; 
but that these two far reaching assumptions most seriously in- 
validate the soundness of Locke's whole system is patent to modern 
criticism. 

5. There are also several minor obscurities in Dr. Strong's de- 
tailed exposition of the nature and relation of essence, conscious- 
ness and things. We find that "for us to be aware of a thing is the 
same as for the thing to be given" (p. 30) ; and "what is given is 
solely the essence" (p. 37) ; therefore what we are aware, or con- 

s Cf. Dr. Strong 's Epilogue — Fate and Free Will. 

a I. e., in Dr. Strong 's own sense of practical action, not mere intellectual 
assent. 

10 Works, IV., 7. For this brief account of Locke's system I am indebted to 
Professor Gibson's recent work — Locke's Theory of Knowledge and its Histor- 
ical Relations. 

""That to which the mind appears is introspection" (p. 5); which "to 
some extent fails completely to present the psychic reality" (p. 14). 
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scious. of is the essence (p. 170) ; now the essence is "a being of the 
logical type, and not an existent" (p. 39) ; whereas on p. 31, Dr. 
Strong concurs in the view that "consciousness is some sort of rela- 
tion between existing objects." 

The essence theory of sense-perception is obviously very compli- 
cated; but when it is extended to include introspection its complex- 
ity appears to amount to self-contradiction. For ' ' the given essence 
is made to appear by the (psychic state) being used symbolically" 12 
(p. 230) ; and though a psychic state may possibly be "used" in 
some ways unconsciously, it certainly can not, I think, be used sym- 
bolically 13 without our first being (a) conscious or aware, or (&) 
cognizant of it; and then if (a) it is (ante) itself already an essence; 
but if (b) then it requires an essence, which again demands a sym- 
bolic psychic state, and so ad infinitum; or in other words, if we can 
affirm the existence of psychic states only because certain essences 
irresistibly impel us to do so, it is a vicious circular argument to 
ascribe the appearance of essences themselves to psychic states ; fur- 
ther, on p. 78 the essence itself is equated to the appearance of an 
object : what then is meant by the appearance of an essence, depend- 
ent on a psychic state? 

We have another instance of this fallacious procedure in Dr. 
Strong's treatment of the after-image. This "can only be psychical. 
If, as given, it is an essence it is an essence of the same kind as those 
given when we introspect pleasure and pain" (p. 95). We have 
here then a psychic state "given by means of an essence" (p. 98), 
but as against this we find "there are such existences as psychic 
states which are the means by which essences are given" (p. 79). 
Thus the essence is first regarded as revealing existences," and then 
as being in its turn dependent on psychic states which themselves 
are existences — and therefore ex hypothesi once more cognizable only 
through essences — the explanation becomes obviously circular. 

6. The relation which Dr. Strong takes to subsist between essences 
and sensations is not at all clear. On p. 130 he speaks of "the ab- 
solute difference between the essence given and the sensations by 
means of which it is given," which would therefore appear to pre- 
clude any very close resemblance or other connection between these. 
On the other hand the eye " is so constructed as to make the sensa- 

12 "Psychic states must be distinguished from essences" (p. 79), which "as 
such are non-psychical" (p. 89). 

13 For a symbol presupposes a. recognized distinction between itself and 
what is symbolized. 

""The given-essence does in fact reveal an existing object" (p. 39) — "an 
essence showing us reality" (p. 76). 
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tion a sort of duplicate or picture of the object"; 15 thus the sensa- 
tion (in some cases at least) closely resembles the object. — "A visual 
sensation (bears) in its own nature the impress of the object" (p. 
122) 1S — and it is this characteristic of the sensation which consti- 
tutes essence — "in so far the object is given as an essence." "What 
then becomes of the "absolute difference" between sensation and 
essence ? 

In conclusion, after enunciating as a fundamental principle of 
the entire theory "that what is given is solely the essence" (p. 37) 
Dr. Strong asserts that ' ' in memory . . . what is given is never any- 
thing but the thing known" (p. 113) — what is known being, again 
according to the theory, not essence but real existence. It is quite 
possible however that this, as also some of the other inconsistencies 
in the treatment of the whole subject might be removed by more 
careful phrasing; but apart from that, I think that a coherent pan- 
psychic theory of knowledge still remains a problem for future in- 
vestigation. 

J. B. Turner. 
Liverpool. 



PANPSYCHISM AGAIN 

THOSE of us who, fifteen years ago, read Professor Strong's 
Why the Mind Has a Body with interest and admiration have 
been waiting impatiently ever since for the sequel then promised, 
which should clear up the difficulties left standing and relate the 
theory to wider issues than were there discussed. At last he has 
given us, in The Origin of Consciousness, a book that shows not only 
the same acute powers of analysis and polemic, but marked philo- 
sophic progress. The solution — panpsychism — is the same, but the 
apologetic has veered ; and the new conception of the epistemological 
problem offers illumination and food for thought to many who will 
not accept the panpsychistic conclusion. 

Because of the strangeness of the concepts and point of view, 
the book will not easily obtain the recognition which it deserves. 
It is, indeed, lacking in literary charm, and forbiddingly technical in 
its approach to problems which, at best, are extraordinarily elusive. 
Nor would any one, least of all Mr. Strong himself, claim finality for 
its arguments. Personally, although my own views are probably as 
close to Mr. Strong's as those of any other living person, and in 

is P. 129. But how we know this to be the case is far from plain; the 
statement seems either hypothetical or dogmatic. 

!8 "Objects became able to evoke impressions corresponding to if not actu- 
ally resembling themselves" (p. 172). 



